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— FROM A = 
FRIEND in ENGLAND, Er. 


“ ing your work, after advertiſing, and others think ſo too; and that 
6e ohnſon's work coming out firſt will hinder the ſale of yours. People 
& will not conſider, which is the beſt Plan, or beſt executed, but will be 
cc ready to take up with the firſt. You have obſerved ſeveral material 
| 8 < Faults in Jobnſan very juſtly.“ | 
In very particular anſwer to the foregoing, I reply as follows, for your own ſatisfac- 
tion, and that of your acquaintance, to whom you may communicate it, if any thing 
which I can ſay for myſelf upon the preſent occaſion can fatisfy ; and they whom my 
reaſons cannot ſatisfy, muſt remain unſatisfied, and take up with Jobnſon's work, if they 
chooſe it, and that they care not to wait any longer, though it were to have a much bet- 
ter, if there ſhould prove a much better between them. | 
In the firſt place, I ſhall lay down a character of Mr. Jobnſon's performance, without 
the leaſt exaggeration. 


- a — 0 N F 4 


** 


N your laſt you wrote to me thus: * think you are too long in publiſh- - 


AS = | And 


2 
„ eee e Fr . , ge, 1 g. 
A character dT 1. He rifes no higher in the language than Sir Philip Sidney, in the reign of Queen 


Johnſon's izabeth; fo that he has none of Chaucer's peculiar Words, Senſes of Words, or Phraſes, 


work; and it, Which I look upon to be a great Defect, conſidering that he is the firſt of our claſſic 


as tothe plan. Writers, and fo much admired by thoſe who underſtand him, which few do well, and 


that with a good deal of difficulty and much ſtudy, and that for want of a proper help; 
beſide Gower, Lydgate, Pierce Plowman, Taylor the water-poet, Drayton, Skelton 
poet-laureat-to Henry VIII. whom ſeveral read with labour, though not to be compared 
with Chaucer. Many critical readers would be glad to be acquainted with the Ara of 
Words, and the Senſes of Words, Phraſes, and Idioms in the language, which the quota- 
tions from authors of the ſeveral different ages, would let them into, as alſo the Phraſeo- 
Jogy, and Orthography, how they altere. 
2. He does not take in the Scotch, which and the Engliſh greatly illuſtrate one another, 
the former being only a Dialekt of the latter. | LEP, 5:7 . 
3. Nor the ſeveral County-Dialefs of England. Do not the explainers of the Greek 
tongue take in all their Dialects? and would not a Greek Lexicographer be deſpiſed, who 
ſhould omit them ? | 
4. Nor the ob/olete words in old Records, Hiſtor ies, and Atts of Parliament. 
-— Az to the Tenge. as to the execution of his Plan, contracted as it is in manner aforeſaid. 
ner I. He has been guilty of very numerous and material omiſſions, as well with reſpect to 
it words, as ſenſes of words, which fall within the compaſs of time, which he preſcribes to 
85 himſelf; more particularly in Natural Hiſtory, in the words relative to which he is very 
defective; as for inſtance, in the firſt volume he has omitted the following names of 
Birds. | | | 
Birds, &c. o- Alcatrace, Allan-hawk, Alpe, Amber, Artfoot, Atricapilla, Attagen, Auk, Avo- 
mitted by him, Cetta, | | 
Bar-gooſe, Bergander, Biſſet, Bohemian chatterer, Booby, Bubo, Burrough-Duck, 
Butcher-bird. , . RT HE SEL 
.__ Cadeſs, Capo roſſo, Caryocataſtes, Cataractes, Chenalopex, Chryſaetos, Coal-mouſe, 
Cob, Cobberkely, Coccothrauſtes, Black Cock, Cockatoo, Correra, Creeper, Criel, 
Croſs-bill, Cuntur, Curlew-hilp, Curviere, Curwit. 8 
Dab- chick, or Dob- chick, (which is the great Didapper, but ill explained by Johnſon, a 
chicken newly hatched,) Diver, Dodo, Dotterel, (which is become a Proverb, to ſignify 
a ſilly fellow, as is alſo Booby, a bird abovementioned) Sea-Drake. | 
Elk, (the wild Swan called fo, as well as a certain quadruped,) Emew, Four Eyes or 
Quatro Occhi, Golden Eye. t | 
Fallow-ſmitch, Flammant or Flemingo, Fluſher. | ” 
 Gadwal}, Galbula, Black-Game, Red-Game, Gannet, Gargane, Goat-ſucker or Ca- 
primulga, Goſſander, Gray, Guara, Guilliam. | 
 Hazle-hen, Heyhoe, Hoop, Hooper, Hortulane, Humming-bird. 
Jabiru—Kiddaw, Killigrew, Knot. : 8 
He is equally defective in Quadrupede, Fiſhes, Reptiles, Inſefts, Foſſils, and the other 
articles of Natural Hiſtory, beſides numerous others, and ſeveral Senſes of Words. 
He omits the names of even the more remarkable religious ſects, Anabaptiſt, Arian, 
- Arminian, Calviniſt, Socinian, &c. 15 Plays | 
He is alſo very defective, with reſpect to the Phraſeology and Idioms of the language, 
which are fo eſſential a part of it; and takes no notice of the Proverbs, not even ſuch as 
require explanation, to make them intelligible to a common reader, and which are to be 
met with in Engliſh glaſſic writers; for want of which thoſe paſſages are not generally well 
RT > , om underſtood, 


underſtood, as where Ben. Johnſon, ſpeaking of a proud man, ſays of him, that Be would 


to give him a clearer notion (not an idea) of the whole. 


_ ticles. 


out, they might chooſe which appeared to be the beſt. For this, I think, I was no way * 


„ 


drink to no one below the ſalt. All the articles in this paragraph, all good Lexicographers 
in every language explain. 

Under the particle AS, he has but thirty heads, the firſt ſixteen of which contain ſo Johnſon's de- 
many different ſenſes of the word, huddled together, in a moſt confuſed manner; the fects, with re- 
other fourteen being its phraſeology, laid down alphabetically; whereas I have above ninety ſpect tothe _ 
Articles, thus methodized for the reader's eaſe in finding out any particular, and in order particle A8. 


Chapter 1, (in me) contains the ſeveral ſenſes of the word. | 
Section 1. contains the primary ſenſe, and thoſe of affinity with it, being nineteen Ar- 

Section 2. The ſenſes of no ſeeming affinity with the primary one, in ſixteen Articles. 

Section 3. Eleven different phraſes, in which AS is redundant, or ſuperfluous, of which 

Mr. Jobnſon has but one. | 

Chapter 2. containing the Phraſeology of AS. . 

Section 1. containing AS—as, or As repeated in various forms, and eight Articles. 

Section 2. As connected with So. N | 

T 1. As before So, in five Articles. 

. 2, As after Se, in ſixteen Articles. 
Section 3. The remaining phraſeology of As, in ſenſes 
8 1. Phraſes beginning with At, ſixteen Articles. | 
- 2, Phraſes ending with As, thirteen Articles. | | 

Section 4. The Phraſeology of As, in ſuch ſenſes, as ſeem to have no affinity with the 
primary, in ſix Articles. 5 | 
Mr. Jobnſon is alſo poor in his Etymologies, even from Northern languages, but more fo, He is very de- 
with reſpe& to the Oriental tongues, (conſidering the helps he had, or might have had,) fective in his 
to which he ſeems an utter ſtranger. - . | Etymologies. | 

As he is greatly defective in words, ſenſes of words, and phraſeology, ſo he is very Ie is confuſed 
confuſed and immethagical in ranging the ſenſes of words, where-they are many * uniens jn ranging the 
„ dividenda, and dividens unienda; “ nor determinate and precife enough, in the ſenſes ſenſes of 
which he aims at; nor is he by any means exact enough, in diſtinguiſhing the ſenſes of words, and not 
words which have very nearly the ſame ſignification; as ave, Surge, and Billow ; Advice preciſe enough 
and Counſel; Will and Shall; in the diſtinguiſhing of which laſt two words, ſeems to me in aſcertaining 
- lye 3 greateſt nicety and difficulty in the Engliſn language. This 1 call the contraſting tem. 
of words. | 

And ſo much at preſent for Mr. Jobnſon's work. : £ | 

As to the fault which people find, and the diſappointment,- which perhaps they meet Of my cenſu- 
with, in my not being yet ready for publication, after my having begun to advertiſe fo long red delay in 
ago, what I have to ſay for myſelf, is as follows. | 5 publication, 

I was many years upon this work before I knew that Mr. Jobnſon (whom I had no know - after ſo long 
ledge. of) was upon any ſuch undertaking. He himſelf advertiſed ſeveral years before he advertiſing, 
publiſhed, When I found that he began to advertiſe, I thought that it was proper for _ after — 
me to advertiſe alſo, that I was upon ſuch a work, and that with this view, --V1Z, to hin- 1 3 : 
der as many as I could thereby influence, from buying his work, when. it ſhould come 1. Johnſon's 


, . . . ' 4 work. 64 
out, in expectation that mine might prove a much better one, and that when both were 


- 


of affinity with the primary one 


to be blamed; and I am ſure, that there are many on this ſide the water at leaſt, who are 

influenced by it; and for not offering to publiſh, immediately upon Mr. Zobn/on's. edition 

of his work, I think I am ſufficiently juſtified upon this account; becauſe I intend, 1 God 
5 : | | | pargs IM 


Nature. 


3 


ſpares me life, health, and my preſent abilities, ſuch as they are, for a few years more, 
(how many I cannot preciſely, ſay) to make mine a work ſo ſuperior to Mr. Jobnſon's, as to 
leave no pretence for any rivalſhip or competition between us; and as for ſuch as they, 
whom ſuch conſiderations as theſe will not ſatisfy, they muſt remain unſatisfied, let them 
do as they pleaſe. 8 TE | 

To what has been already ſaid, I ſhall here ſubjoin my explanation of the words NA- 
TURE and ASSISES. 


NATURE, „Natura,“ ov, from © Naſcor, natus, naturus,” to be born, formed, or 
produced, as well with reſpe& to things Inanimate, as Animated; hence Nature is 
uſed to ſignify ſuch ſtates and things, as relate to the production of Things, as the Pri- 

vities of Females, . Viſa eſt in quiete obſignatam habere naturam.” Cicer. de Divin, 
145. Si faſtidium ſaliendi eſt, ſellæ medium conterunt cum aqua ad mellis craflitu- 
* dinem, tum ei re Naturam equæ, cum menſes ferunt, tangunt.“ Varro de R. R. 2. 7. 

I. The paſſage of the birth of Animals. In order to make a mare take a horſe, ſuch a 
decoction is to be injected into her Nature. Ellis. 

2. The ſeed of Animals. 

3. Generation, Animo et naturd pater.“ Terent. Adelph. 5. 54. © Natura tu illi pater 
6 es; conſiliis ego.” Id. 2. 4. Cognati, nullo Natura labore, —Quos tibi dat.“ 
at. 1. 1. 88. Hor. | | | 
Such a one is a nobleman by Nature. Boyle. Children by Nature, and by Adop- 
tion. S. Clarke's Ser. 9. 14. Crowns are uſually the gifts of Nature, ſometimes of For- 
tune, or of Crimes. Boyle, v. 5. p. 69. a. | | 


4. Creation. God is by Nature king over all, and his kingdom is the univerſe. S. Clarke 


2.15. 333. God is our Father by Nature. Id. 3. 53. 

5. That Diſpoſition, or Inclination, or the ſeeds thereof, with which Animals are born; an 
in-born or, native temper of mind. Ingenium, indoles. Cicero de off. 110. Natura 
e adverſante, nihil decet.”** Id. pro Archia. 15. * Valuiſſe ad laudem atque virtutem, 
ce Naturam ſzpius ſine doQtrina, quam ſine Natura doQtrinam—T erent. And. 4. 5. 56. 
„Ut fert Natura facias, an de induſtriz——Adelph. 5. 54 *© Prater naturam ali- 
4 quid facere.” Hor. Sat. 1. 3. $5, 36. © Denique teipſum—Concute, numquæ 
c tibi vitiorum inſeverit olim Natura, aut etiam confuetudo mala.” Hor. Natu- 
4 ram expellas furca, &c.” 

True religion makes a great improvement in our Nature, a great change in the life 
and diſpoſition of a man, who has formerly been wicked. S. Clarke 9. 14. 320. To 
transform the Nature of man to humane from ſavage——=Rour”'s Tam. 1 fine. 

If the dear youth her pity ſtrives to move, 
And pleads with tenderneſs the cauſe of love, 
Nature aſſerts her empire in her heart, 
| And kindly takes the faithful lover's part. 
Applied to Brutes. Animals of prey are fierce and cruel by Nature. 7 | 
And by a figure to Vegetables; as when we ſay, Trees ingrafted change their Na- 
ture; © exuunt ſylveſtrem animum.” Virg. Georg. 2. 51. | | 


Sood · natute. Inn the ſenſe aforeſaid, we uſe the expreſſions of Good- or Hl nature; for by Good- nature 


we underſtand a benevolent, natural diſpoſition or temper of mind. © Humanitas.“ 
Good-nature conceals mens incurable defects of body or mind. Common Senſe 3 1,— 
Good-nature inclines to compaſſionate the caſe of ſuch men It is weakly alledged as a 


proof, that Goad- nature is a qualification peculiar to the Engliſh, becauſe, forſooth, there 
48 no word for it in any other language Affability, mildneſs, tenderneſs, and Red 
1 : | "WIC 


8 . 
which I would fain bring back to its original ſignification of virtue, I mean Cood. nature, 
are virtues of daily uſe. Dryden. | DP”. 
Good-natured. That fine character of Patroclus, who knew how to be Good-natured to 
| all men, ac yae iniraro peiniye; eL. Pope's Iliad 17. 5. Note. He put on that look, 


which ſome people are ſpiteful enough to call fupid, which others are ſo exceſſively 


good-natured, as to call it ſeriour=——"That pitiful order of mortals, which in contempt 
are called Good-natured, ſeem placed in the world with the ſame deſign, that men put 
little fiſh into a pike-pond, in order to be devoured A fweet-natured old man, equally. 
loving and beloved by his family. Lord Orrery's Pliny's Ep. What is more honourable 


than the error of Good-nature ? “e Benignitatis.” Id. Ep. 7. 28.- Good-nature is ſeen in 


à a diſpoſition to ſay and do what one thinks will pleaſe or profit others. Sir W. Temple. 


Good-natured ſoul is an appellation uſually given by one drunken companion to ano- 


ther, ſuch as are eaſily prevailed on to get drunk with all that aſk them. 
She very good-naturedly expoſed him to the ridicule of the whole company. 


Good-natured for Hardy, applied to vegetables. Exotic plants, ſo good-natured, as to 


| be eaſily naturalized to our ſoil. Phil. Tranſ. No. 321. p. 469. 
Claſſical. Let me now ſhew you, that my conduct in return was influenced by prin- 


ples of the greateſt Good-nature : if Good- nature it may be deemed, not to exert proper 
reſentment againſt injuries of ſo atrocious a kind. * Cognoſce nunc humanitatem meam,. . 
« fi humanitas appellanda eſt, in acerbiſſima injuria, remiſſio animi ac diſſolutio. Mel- 


moths Cic. Ep. fam. 5. 2. 


o - „ 


Il. nature, ill natured. A peeviſh ill. natured Chriſtian is the greateſt contradiction in the 
world. Parker, The Roman ſenators, inſtead of comforting the common people, took. - 
an z//-natured pleaſure in ſeeing them oppreſſed under the misfortungs, which they had 


- occaſioned. Univ. Hiſt. 80 1 f. p. 372. | 
Phoo! pox ! that is z//-naturedly done of thee. Rehearſal 1. 1. 


6, Inflin&}, which is innate, Virg. Georg. 4. 149. Nunc age, naturas apibus quas Ju- 
4 piter ipſe———Addidit, expediam.“ Cicero pro Sylla 83. Hoc naturg eſt inſitum, 
& ut quem timueris, hunc oderis. Her. Sat. 2. I. 50. Ut quo quiſque valet, . 
< ſuſpectos terreat, atque Imperet hoc Natura potens, ſic collige mecum;—Dente 


& lupus, cornu taurus petit, unde niſi intus—Monſtratum ? ———— 


Chanticlere knew by Nature eche aſſeneion of the equinoctial. Chaucer folio 88. . See. 


Nate on the paragraph in the Gree of circle... . 
Birds and Beaſts, inform*d by Nature, know .. | 
Kinds oppoſite to them, and fly their foe, . Dry. Fab. þ. 80. 
7. Natural Affection, Trg; a branch of the preceding. -. 


The ties of Nature or Blood T hom/. Agam.. 2. Nature whiſpered, Are not theſe -- 


my children? Hughs's Siege of Damaſ. [Phoc.] Your father threaten'd force, if 
| you refuſed obedience. [Eudoc.] Force? threaten'd force——my father——where. is 
Mature? 

8. Natural wants, or deſires; ſuch as are the neceſſary reſult of that condition, in which 
Animals are born. Lucret. 2. 17. Nil aliud ſibi Naturam latrare, i. e. poſcere” 
Har. Sat. 1, 1. 49, &c. „Vel dic, quid referat intra Naturæ fines viventi, jugera 
« centum, —An mille aret.” Id. Ep. 1. 10. 12, &c. “ Vivere Nature ſi conveni- 


& enter oportet———Ponendzque domo quærenda eſt area primum,Noviſtine locum 


> 


& potiorem rure beato ?” Senec. Epift. 16. „ Si ad Naturam vives, nunquam eris 


4 payper, fi ad opinionem, nunquam eris dives” — Who lives to Nature, rarely can 


be poox; Who liyes to fancy, never can be rich. Young. Night. 6. 136. 


PL 


A little. tz 


The light of 
Nature. 


9. Natural evacuations, by ſiege or urine 


A little ſatisfies Nature, * F. Journey, Figur. 
Whilſt frugal Nature ſeeks for only eaſe, 
A body free from pains, free from diſeaſe, 
A mind from cares and jealouſies at peace. 
9. F. rough, boiſterous. v. luxury, ſufficiency. 


He has not for theſe ſeveral days had the 


benefit of Nature. 
10. Natural endowments, or qualifications ; © Animi dotes, ingenium.“ Terent. Riede 
Prolog. 24. Tum quod malevolus poeta diftitat—Repente ad ſtudium hunc [ Teren- 


« tium] ſe applicuiſſe muſicum [i. e. poeſeos]—Amicum ingenio fretum, haut Natura 


„ ſua.” Cicer. de clar. orat. 279. Natura admirabilis ad dicendum.” Hor. ad Piſan. 


« Natur fieret laudabile carmen, an arte, - Quæſitum eſt; ego nec ſtudium ſine di- 


© vite vena, &c.“ 
In this ſenſe we oppoſe Nature to Fortune, and make uſe of the expreſſion, The 
| Goods or Gifts of Nature and of Fortune. 
Applied, by a figure to inanimate beings. Virg. Georg. 2. 49. * Sponte ſui quæ ſe 
e tollunt in luminis auras, —Infœcunda, quidem, ſed læta et fortia ſutgunt, —Quippe 
* ſolo Natura ſubeſt.” . i. e. For there is a native force and energy in the foil. 
11. Natural Rigbt, or a Right reſulting from the Nature, properties, and relations: of 
things. Eternal life is not due to man by Nature. S. Clarke. 
12. Natural Philoſophy. © . Nature non ſordidus auQtor.” Hor. Od. 1. 28. [41S No 
mean or contemptible author of Natural Philoſophy, ſpeaking of Pythagoras. 


13. Right Reaſon, which is natural to man. Cicer. de Leg. 61. Norma legis eſt Natura. ON 


In this ſenſe we uſe the expreſſion of the Light of Nature. They acknowledge the 

true God from the Light of Nature and Reaſon, and the works of the creation. S. 
Clarke's-Ser; I. 3. 51—In this ſenſe we ſay, The Dictates of Nature and conſcience, S. 

- Clarke—A ſpiritual religion, beyond what could be expected from the mere didfates of 
Nature. Id. 9. 14. 320— The ſentiments of plain and unbiaſſed Nature upon that im- 
portant: point. Matbo. 4. 44.— The attributes of God diſcovered by Nature, and his 
promiſes made known i in the Goſpel. S. Clarke 1.1. 7. We ought to believe what re- 
velation alſo, as well as what Nature teaches us of God. Id. 2. II. 255. 


14. The State or condition, in which we are born, antecedently to revelation—In this 


ſenſe we ſay, a State of Nature, in oppoſition to a State of Grace. r 
For why ſhould every ſavage beaſt | 
Exceed his great Lord's intereſt ? 


Have freer power than he in Grace | 3 


And Nature o' er the Creatures has. Hud. 3. 3. 2. 288. 
8B þ. Sherlock. It is but a melancholy reflexion, that the groſs miſbehaviour and ingrati- 
tude of the Iſraelites is almoſt a natural effect of the preſent degenerated and corrupted 
State of Nature Weak is that diſtinction ſo often found in the writings of divines, 
between Nature and Grace, as if the one was not equally the gift of God as the other. 
S. Clarke 2. 14. 322—In the State of Nature, God made himſelf known to man by 
reaſon, che works of creation, and diſpenſations of -providence ; under the Goſpel, by 
the revelation of his will. Id. 5. 7. 133, 134—Of the gifts of Nature and Grace, See 


FS. Carte 2. 10. 233-—The diſputes about Nature and Grace, Predeſtination and Free- will 


Lord. Bol. of Study. 


A State of Nature is alſo oppoſed to a State of Civil Society. In this ſenſe it is ro- 


ied to be a ſtate of perfe& —_— wherein every man ſtands upon his own bottom, 
independent 


6270 


independent of all others; and is to protect, defend, and provide for himſelk, as well 
as he can. In ſuch a ſtate is a ſhip's company, caſt away upon a deſolate iſlanc. 
15. Eſſence, eſſential properties, attributes, or what the ſchool men call the Duiddity 
of a thing, conſtituting a thing what it is, and diſtinguiſning the ſeveral claſſes of Be- 
ings, one from another. Theſe eſſential properties of Beings produced, are implanted 
in them, from their birtþ or production; but in the infinite, unoriginated Being, (to 
whom the term Nature is transferred by _ of a theſe n being co-eval 
with himſelf, are eternal. 


In this ſenſe we define the Nun of a Triangle, Circle, &c. and attempt to define 
the Nature of an Angel, a Fluid, &c. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, the Law of Nature, which is that unchangeable law-of Morality, The Law of 
which neceſſarily ariſes from the Nature or eſſential properties, and Attributes of God Nature. 
and rational creatures, and their mutual relations to one an other, and to him; and 
. which is diſcoverable by the /ight of Nature, or right Reaſon. . Upon theſe accounts it . 
has its name. The Laws of Nature muſt be founded in the legiſlature of God, the | 
moral governour of the world, promulged by means of the light of Nature, and the Na- 
ture of things, and enforced by a ſanction, which three articles, a Legiſlator, Promul- 
- gation, and Sanction, are eſſential to every Law, properly ſo called; upon which ſub- 
je& Biſhop Cumberland has written a moſt excellent and demonſtrative treatiſe. 

The Religion of Nature, or Natural Religion, of which Mr. Moollaſton has written an The Religion 
excellent treatiſe, ſtands en the _ TOY with the Laws 4 n from which it of Nature. 
differs but little, if at all. 

Nature, in the ſenſe of this article, as-it in taken for 3 or eſſential properties, is 
that ſenſe, of all others, in which it is moſt uſually taken, perhaps more than all the reſt, 

: ny very numerous, put together. 


It is applied to living finite Beings, which are mol ſimple and uncompounded, ſuch Nature in this 
as the human ſoul. . ſenſe is applied 
Cicer. de ſomn, Sci. 21. % Anime natura propria, atque vis, ut ſeipſa a ſeips4 mo- to the human 
veatur. Quintil. Natura, agilis et velox humani ingenii.” Pell Pater. L. 2, foul. 
5 Druſus Claudius, adoleſcens tot tantarumque virtutum, quot et quantas Natura mor- 
K talk recipit. ? 
In this ſenſe the Cartehians 1 < It is the Nature of the ſoul to think, and of matter 
* to be extended. The difficulty of ſuch ſinners is very great, both from the Na- 
ture of the thing, [i. e. the human ſoul] and from the high-provocation given to God. 
S. Clarke's Ser. 9.11. 246. There is ſomething interwoven in the Nature and con- 
ſtitution of every man, that inclines him to one thing more than another. | 
To Angels. The Angelica] nature is more excellent than the human. Angels, upon ac- 
count of the excellence of their created Natures, are ſtyled the Sons of God. S. Clarke 
9. 14. 321; He took not on him the Nature of Angels. Hebr. 2. 16. The eſſential Na- 
ture and principal attributes of Spirits. Boyle 5. 663. a. 
To God. Transferred,: by way of analogy, to God. 
In this ſenſe Cicerd inſcribes one of his tracts, De Naturd 8 | 
That juſtice, , which flows from the unalterable Nature and will of God. S. Clarke 9. 
I93 What is agreeable to the Nature and attributes of God. B. 199——Thoſe 
. virtues, which are the excellence of the divine Nature. Id. 3, 6. 136. The Nature of 
God is Goodneſs and Happineſs. Id. | © og x . 
To abſtract Notions. © Juſtitiæ vis ac Natura.” Cicer. de Fin, 50. © Criminis Natæram 
perſcrutari penitus.?” 1d.“ Tractare virtutum vitiorumque Naturam.”  Quintil, 
2, 4+ Qu ſit Natura boni, ſummumqub quid, eius Hor. Ep. 2. 6. 76. 
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The 


are ſo far weakened, as to be entirely unable to pe 


„ quite ſpent, &c.” in which ſenſe the Axiom is true. 


Applied to Vegetables. 


de tetra Natura.” Lucret. 2. 400.” Wh: Ra: | 
———- to natural inanimate ſyſtems. * Montis Natura [Situation] qualis eſſet, et qualis in 


time) 


The uſe of force and violence is contrary to the very Nature and being of Religion. 


S. Clarke g. 7. 153.——It is contrary to the very Nature and = eſſence of repentance. 
Id. 1. 3. 295, 296. It is obſerved in the general Nature of language, that it is equally 
proper to ſay, that, &c. Id. 3. 3. 70. The Nature and manner of the future pu- 
niſhments of the wicked. Id. 1. 14. 340. The very Nature of virtue and vice, and 
the very = eſſence of moral government, require that men ſhould not be over ruled. 


Id. 2. 15. 336. | | 12 | TY. 
* F. Sceptic. Men generally content themſelves with ſeeing the neceſſary Nature of 


Truth; but there is a further queſtion, ** What makes the Nature of Truth thus ne- 
cc ceſlary?” 10. F. God v. to put to a ſtand. Baxter. | 


To material Beings, whether ſuch as are ſuppoſed to be ſimple or homogeneous. Tuer. 2, 


232. © Natura tenuis aeris. Ovid Metam. Natura edax Ætnæ.“ i. e. ignis.— 

* F. to work up, to manufacture. And if the Nature of matter made that impoſſi- 
ble, then the ſame inactive Nature makes it impoſſible ſtill in every new production. 
9. F. Vegetables. No . V. Production, formation. 


Or to natural particular ſyſtems, whether animated. Cicer. de N. D. 2. 57. © Aures du- 
ros, et quaſi corneolos habent introitus, multiſque cum flexibus, quod his naturis re- 
4 latus amplificatur ſonus. Hor. Sat. 2. 4. 20. Piſcibus atque avibus quæ fit Na- 


«K tura” 


An extraordinary, and frequently much miſunderſſood, ſenſe of the word Nature, in re- 


ference to Animals. - © ET bs | 
The aggregate powers reſulting from the eſſential properties of Animals, are what 
phyſitians mean by Nature, when they ſay, © That Nature is ſtrong, weak, ſpent, &c.“ 


or, © That ſuch diſeaſes Nature, left to herſelf, would cure—With theſe powers, or 


the ſeeds of them, Animals or Plants naſcuntur. 


To the word Nature, underſtood in this fenſe, may be referred that celebrated Hip- 
pocratean Axiom, Nature cures diſeaſes ;*? or, as he expreſſes it plurally, Nod» $9ous 
iergo, Firſt then it may be taken in a negative ſenſe, ſo as to import, that diſeaſes can 
not be cured in ſuch animals, in whom the animal powers, or Maria, animal properties 

Form the functions neceſſary.— And 
this ſeems to be the meaning of thoſe uſual phraſes; Phyſic comes too late, Nature is 
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ut there is a poſitive ſenſe of the Axiom, wherein it is moſt uſually employed; for 


it is commonly believed, that there reſides in the body of a ſick animal, a certain 
watchful being, that induftriouſly employs itſelf, to reſtore the diſtempered body to its 


priſtine ſtate of health; which kind of Being is a mere creature of the imagination. See 
Mr. Boyle's diſproof of any ſuch kind of Being, in his treatiſe of Nature; and here in 
Ne 20, . 3 He "3. 5 = Fo 

More particularly the properties ariſing from the human frame and conſtitution. 


Cicero pro Cluentio. 29. © Is quem odiſſe jam non poteſtis ; is qui Nature et legibus 


t ſatisfecit; quem leges exilio, Natura morte multavit.”—Salluft, © Cedere Nature” 

—1, e. to pay the debt due to Nature, or to dy — Horat. Nonne cupidinibus ſtatuit 
«© Natura modum” Id. Ne magis alba velit, quam det Natura, videri.”— 

A child by Nature yy frightful, &c. | 1 „ 

Stirpium Naturas perſequutus eſt Theophraſtus.“ Cicer. 5. de 

Fin. 10. Pratenſibus optima fungis— Natura eſt.” Hor. Sat. 2. 420, 421.—Abſynthüi 


circuitu adſcenſus, qui cognoſcerent, [might reconnoitre] miſit. Cæſar. de Bell. Gall. 1. 
| | 21. 


69 
21. Carthaginenſes fraudulenti et mendaces, non genere, ſed Naturd loci; quod 
te propter portus ſuos multis et variis mercatorum ſermonibus ad ſtudium fallendi ſtudio 


e quæſtũs vocabantur.“ Cicer. de leg. agrar. 94.—** Nunc locus arvoxum ingeniis, que 


5 1 cuique,—Quis color, et que ſit rebus Natura ferendis. ” e. Georg. 2. 177, 


Ra muſt be had to the Nature of the ground, beter wet, dry, or rocky. 
* F. Impreſſion, natural impulſe. ft muſt yet be very ſubtle matter, and in a very ſmall 
quantity; otherwiſe its Nature, properties, and manner of operation, had been better 
known before now. 38. F. Animals. v. Then, therefore. 
To artificial, animated, political ſyſtems, 4 Eam eſſe rationem ac Nuturam provinciæ 
* tuæ, ut illius reditum vel adjuvando confirmares; vel negligendo impedires.” e 
am. 


The Nature of our conſtitution requireth it—He ſent out a ſmall party in the Na- 
ture of an Eſcort. 


To artificial, inanimate ſyſtems. © Eft operæ pretium duplicis cognoſcere j juris [Sauce] 
3 — Hor. Sat. 4. 563. 

Weapons in the Nature of Bayonets A room in the Nature of : a Hall——The Na- 
ture of a Watch, Ship, &c. 


To Facts. Facts, which, if they had been true, could, in the Nature of them, be 
| known to very few perſons. Lord Bal. 


To Beings in general and indiſcriminately. Biſhop Cumberland has in this ſenſe entitled 


one of his chapters, De Natur rerum, in his treatiſe De legibus Nature——It is not 
impoſſible in the Nature of things, that ſuch an event ſhould happett. Pt. 1704. i. e. 
according to the properties of things. 


Nature is taken in this ſenſe, when it is oppoſed to Art—Marble—made firm by Nature, 
and polite by Art. Lucret. Creech. L. 1. p. 14. 


16. A perfect model. Of affinity with the foregoing, i 1s the ſenſe of the word Nature i in 


this expreſſion, Copy after Nature, or the Life.” 
„ Reſpicere exemplar vitæ morumque jubebe - Def 1mitatorem, et vivas hinc 


e ducere voces.” Hor. de A. P. e 318, By this model of life and manners, Horace 


deſigns Nature, that only original of all the different manners, we ſee on the ſtage of 
the world. Therefore a good imitator, a good poet, when he draws a character for the 
ſtage, does not conſider, how particular perſons act, when inſpired by ſuch paſſions, 
but he inquires, what they ought to do. He paints after Nature, not after any parti- 
cular copy, which is often imperfect. Dacier. 
2. A painter, who draws the picture of a beautiful woman, after the ro beautiful 
| Life, cannot pretend to draw the picture of Beauty. His piece is only the copy of a 
copy, the imſtation of an image, not of life. He ſhould have conſulted the origi- 
nal ideas of Beauty. Thus, in poetry; a poet, who would repreſent a Miſer, 
cannot be ſaid to draw the character from the Life, if he paints only the avarice of 
ſome particular perſon; he ſhould caſt his eye upon Nature, and contemplate her idea 
of avarice, for that is the true original. This compariſon 1s taken from Mr. Dacier, 
though ſomewhat altered, and apphed contrary to what that critic intended it, by Mr. 
Francis. 
Truth may be followed too cloſely in works of imitation ; that is, the artiſt, at- 
; taching himſelf too cloſely to the ſcrupulous exhibition of particulars, fails of repreſent- 
ing the general idea of the kind: In which fenſe it is that Demetrius, the ſtatuary, is 


repreſented by a very good judge, as being imius in veritate. Quintil. L. 12. c. 10. 
And a great painter Carovage [perhaps a miſprint for Correggio] has been alio cen- 
| D 


2 ſured 


| 1 

ſured on the ſame account. The ſame holds in poetry; for, in deviating from parti- 
cular and partial, the poet faithfully imitates univerſal Truth. Anonymous comment on 
Hor. de A. P. | | 9 5 

The poet here paints the place, poſture, and circumſtances, with the utmoſt life and 
Nature. Pope's Il. 10. 211. Note. | . 
17. Syſtem or Frame. Some change in their own ſtate, or alteratian in the courſe or 
Nature of things. S. Clarke's Serm. I. 4. 84——After.this peace what remained to be 
done? In the whole Nature of things there remained but three. Lord Bol. Hiſt. v. 2. 
L. 8. p. 6, en EEE 1 ; ; 

* F. In the main, viz. that Nature [God] employs a vaſtly great force, to move or 
ſuſpend a ſmall weight; there is a neceſſity in the Nature of things, that it ſhould be 
ſo. 54. F. Animals. v. Bounds, limits. 5 Þ 
18. Subſtance. The Attributes of Goodneſs, ' Juſtice, and Mercy, are inſeparable from 
the Nature of God [or the divine Nature] Crafts. The perfections of the divine 
2 or Eilence—— The atrributes of the divine Nature. S. Clarke 2. 13. 287. = 

eing. : | 

* F. to exiſt. But this Being, to which the Nature of Truth muſt be referred, 
cannot be any ſurd, or unintelligible Being. Neither 'Truth nor Falſhood is applicable 
to a ſurd or unintelligent Nature. 4. F. God. v. contingent. Baxter. e 
Ig. Materials. Nature is ſometimes uſed to ſignify the Materials formed by the hand of 
the author of Nature, when conſidered as made uſe of by the hand of human Art. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, © That Art contends with Nature; when exquiſite Art is 
employed upon rich and excellent materials 'The rich and ſpacious chamber; in 
which Art may ſeem to have contended with Nature, the curious work being not infe- 
rior to the rich materials, ſtanding, as it were, in the heart and centre of the pyramid. 
The floor, the ſides, the roof of it, are all made of vaſt and exquiſite tables of Thebaic 
marble. From the top of it, deſcending to the bottom, there are but fix ranges of 
ſtone, all which being reſpectively fixed to an equal height, very gracefully in one and 
the ſame altitude, run round the room. 'The ſtones, which cover this place, are of a 
ſtupendous length, like many huge beams lying flat, and. traverſing the room, and 
withal ſupporting the infinite weight of the pyramid above. Greaves. © Materiam ſu- 
© perabat opus. ] hope the reader will pardon this digreſſion. | | 
20. Exiſtence. God is eternal by neceſſity of Mature. S. Clarke 1. 4. 90. Taking 
away the liberty of the will would take away the very Nature of virtue. Id. 2. 13. 
290 i A 4 ' 
21. An object really exiſting in rerum natura, in contradiſtinction to chimeras, fictions, 
and entia rationis. Es T 

* F. Character, diſtinguiſhing mark. It is neceſſary for the painter to know how to 

copy Nature, without ſeeing it. 77. F. Allegorical. No 3. v. Experimental, 


22. Kind, © Genus.” © Ariſtoteles, quum quatuor illa genera principiorum eſſet com- 


* plexus, e quibus omnia oriuntur, quintam Naturam [a quinteſſence] quandam cenſet 
eſſe, e qua ſit mens.” Cicer. Tuſcul. 5 3. Præterea nihil eſt, quod poſſes dicere ab 
<< omni Corpore ſejunctum, ſecretumque eſſe ab inani,—Quod quaſi tertia ſit re- 
rum Natura reperta.” Lucret. L. 1. 431, 432, 433. | 
The Peripatetics ſuppoſe the world to be compoſed of four ſimple Natures, the Ele- 
ments ſo called The Phoenicians ſuppoſe, that there is diffuſed through the Uni- 
verſe a pellucid and ſhining Nature, pure and impaſſive. Siris Man 1s compoſed of 


two Natures Ii. e. two different kinds of ſubſtances, endowed with diſtinct eſſential pro- 
perties] viz. Soul and Body—— The divine and human Nature in Chriſt The diffe- 
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rent capacities of God's creatures, according to that variety of Natures, which it was 
fit for infinite wifdom to produce. S. Clarke 1. 14. 329. A crime, a treaty, a pro- 
ject, a treatiſe, &c. of ſuch a Nature, that, &c.—— Supplies, adequate to the Na- 
ture, importance, and quality of the ſervice. According to Epicurus, the divine 
Nature was branched out into many Gods, or individuals. Creech. For it is evi- 
dent, that the religious motive is preciſely of the ſame Nature, only ſtronger, as the 
, happineſs expected, is greater, and more laſting. | 
; | * F. to ſcandalize, to offend. v. principle, motive. . | 9 
c 23. A perſon, or intelligent individual. Scit Genius natale comes, qui temperat aſ- Horace ex- 
& trum, Nature Deus humane, mortalis in unum quodque caput, vultu muta- plained... 
bilts, albus et ater. Hor. Ep. 2. 2. 187, 188. i. e. The inclinations of men are ſo 
very different, only by reaſon that they follow the impulſe of their Genius. Whence 
ariſes this difference ? Go and inquire, ſays Horace, of the Genius of each perſon, 
which alone is able to anſwer your queſtion : every individual has his particular Ge- 
nius, different from that of others; and in ſome there is as great a difference, as be- 
tween black and white. Th | | 
% Maculz, quas aut incuria fudit, Aut humana parum cavit natura.“ Hor. ad 
Piſon. 37. 1. e. a perſon with human imperfections about him Impaſſive ſpirits, or 
. angelic Natures, might have been charm'd. Row's F. Shore 1. 2. Human Nature 85 
cannot bear ſuch uſage. i. e a perſon endowed with human paſſions. Is any thing ſo : 
Pleaſant to rational Nature, [i. e. a rational perſon] as the diſcovery of Truth? Matho.. | | 
4. 46. Human Nature could not but be ſhocked at ſuch a ſight.—— The more raiſed 
and heavenly a Nature is, the more ſtable and conſtant to the divine Law. Rey. of Pa. 
p. 34. But. where St. Paul preached the Goſpel, to perfwade any man to be a Chriſ= 
tian, was to perſwade him to expofe himſelf to all the calamities human Nature could 
ſuffer. Lyttleton. Doubtleſs he means thoſe grovelling obſervers, who draw their 
ideas of mankind, from particular or individual Natures, and have not riſen to the bea- 
tifical viſion of the perfect man. J. Brown on Lord Sbaftſ. 2. 8. p. 129. | 
24. The Univerſe, or ſyſtem of finite beings, or creatures, entium natorum. This the 
| ſchool-men, in their barbarous dialect, call Natura naturata, in contradiſtinction to 
1. God, whom they call Natura naturant. Sunt 1 omnia Nature nomine appellant.““ 
Cicer. de N. D. 81. © Fabricata eſt incredibiliter Natura. Id. de orat. 176. Sin has ne 
e poſſem Nature accedere partes, Frigidus obſteterit circum præcordia ſanguis,—Rura: 
© mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes.“ Virg. Georg. 2. 483, & c. Lucretius in- 
ſcribes his poem, De natura rerum, 1. e. of the Univerſe. © 
Before the creation of the world, Nature was not. Raleigb's Hiſt. Love is the . N 
| harmony, complexion, Genius, and the very foul of Nature. Herle. 1670.——An ab- 
) - - ſtracted argument for a Deity, independent from every confideration of the material 
| world ; for any argument muſt be abſtracted, that hath nothing to do with material 
Nature. Maths, 53.——TIt would ſeem, from obſervations and fact, that irregularities 


- 
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are not taking place in the Univerſe or frame of Nature, as Sir I. Newton ſuppoſed. 
See preface to diſſertation on the chronology of the 70. p. 17, 18 
In this ſenſe, God is called the Author of Nature. | 8 | 
| F. Expanſive. It is by this power of Elaſticity, that the Author of Nature repro- The Author of 

v duces motion, when it is conſtantly decreaſing by the action of Bodies upon Bodies. 27 Nature. 
5 F. Elaſticity. v. Quantity, degree. . : 5 | 
f The courſe of Nature, as it is commonly called, is, in the truth and reality of things, The courſe of 
bs | a mere empty name, any otherwiſe than as ſignifying, by an abſtract way of ſpeaking, Nature. 
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the regularity of his operations, who made and governs all things. S. Clarke's Serm - 
10. 1. p. 18, 19. | 5 | | 
It Bal, „ be aſked, why doth the Creator take the method, which he doth, 
of raiſing both Animals and Vegetables from ſeeds, if the ſeeds are no way conducive, 
or of uſe, in forming the future Animal or Vegetable, [which ſee proved in Creation J 
ſtill continued by the Deity.] . To this it is ſufficient to anſwer, that we have nothing 
to complain of upon that account, We ſee his creating art and power more evident- Ez 
ly this way, than we could have done in any other. And no method poſſible could = 
have been taken, which we might not have queſtioned in the ſame manner. There | 
is no guarding the methods of infinite knowledge, againſt the exceptions of ignorance, 
or of our own inattention. 'The firſt formation of theſe ſeeds ſhews the fineneſs of 
art, by which the creator forms the rudiments of the animal body, and the miracles of 
contrivance uſed by the Deity. This rational pleaſure we ſhould have been deprived 
of, had Animals and Vealialles been raiſed without ſuch a proceſs. The Creator was 
under no neceſſity to uſe this method, ſince in the: formation of the firſt individuals, 
he wrought in a different manner; and then eſtabliſhed the method which was to be A 
the COURSE OF NATURE afterwards. Tunis was not giving up his power and 
knowledge, to a dead ſubſtance, which can never become either active or intelligent. | 
It was only ſettling a conſtant form of proceeding, that we might not be at a loſs to 
gueſs, what was to happen, and that our own induſtry might be intereſted. For Ani- 
mals, in this method of ſucceſſion, were to ſtand in the relation of parents and offspring 
to one an other. This method was therefore a wiſe choice, to lay the foundation of 
ſociety among men, and makes the cultivation of the rational nature, the work of ratio- 
nal creatures themſelves, and not an act of mere power by the Deity. This method 
makes room for all thoſe wonderful inſtincis in the inferior creatures, in providing for 
their future progeny, before they know them. They act by a reaſon not their own, 
and far ſuperior to ours. Theſe inſtances of the Deity's goodneſs, and power, and wif 
dom, we could not have ſeen, if living creatures had not ſtood in the relation of pa- 
roue and offspring to each other, or had not been produced by ſeeds. Baxter 3. J. 10. 
ole. | 


{ 

| Fear makes men L Ed a 
Do things, not contrary alone | | - 
To th' courſe of Nature, but it's own, | | . 4 
The courage of the braveſt daunt, ; 1 
And make pultroons turn valiant. Hud. 3. 3. 23, &c. a 


motions. Boyle Vol. 5. p. 689. a. | | 
F. Senſe, manner. The Creator could do every thing by an inſtantaneous act of 1 Na 
power, but he uſes a flow proceſs in the eſtabliſhed cour/e of Nature for the inſtruction : 


The Copernican hypotheſis is more congruous to the courſe that Nature holds in other 


of rational Beings. 3. F. Vegetables. v. Perceptible. a 
25. The material Univerſe. Thus we ſay, The frame of Nature, „Machina mundi.“ 1 
— There is God's kingdom of Nature, and his kingdom of Grace. S. Clarke 2. 15. 
F, to ſay, Form. And, if the Deity can be excluded from no part of Nature; 4 

if he be equally active and preſent every where; why do we limit his action to ſubtile 
'F matters of our own contrivance ? 27. Final cauſes. v. confinement. _ ; . 
'F 88 No 2. & E. to wart, not to have. The imperfect allegorical perſonages are the greateſt be. 
'F | ornament of poetry, which never appears with ſo majeſtic a pomp, as when ſhe ani- - 
1 : mates and gives ſpeech to Nature, 7. F. Allegorical No 4 v. Pſalm. | | l 
Þ 26. The hs 


e 
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26. The Animal part of the Univerſe. 


27. The courſe of 


., miracles are above the powers of Nature, or ſupernatural operations. | 
ſaid to ſurpaſs Nature, by the help of machines, It is in this ſenſe alſo that we can 
truly ſay, that a Stone let fall is by Nature carried downwards; or that Flame naturally 


( rg ) 
Whole Nature yields unto your charms; the ways 

You lead, ſhe follows, and eagerly obeys, 

AtQted by thoſe kind principles you infuſe, 

Each Bird and Beaſt endeavours to produce nas 

His kind, and the decaying world renews. Creecb's Lucret. L. I. p. 2. 
Nature. Nature is ſometimes taken abſolutely and elliptically for the 
Courſe of Nature [See before under Ne 24. ] i. e. the courſe, order, and connexion of 
cauſes. and their effects, or conſequences, eſtabliſhed throughout the Univerſe by its 
author. This is generally eſteemed the Univerſal Principle of Action. 28 
Mature, in this ſenſe of the word, Mr. Boyle, (in a treatiſe written profeſſedly on 
the ſubject,) hath thus defined; Nature is the aggregate of the Bodies that make 
* the world in its preſent ſtate, conſidered as a principle, by virtue whereof they act 
« and ſuffer, according to the Laws of Motion, preſcribed by the author of things.“ 

Ariſtotle's definition is by no means ſatisfactory, which, becauſe it cannot be fo well 

expreſſed in Engliſh, I ſhall lay before the reader in Latin, into which it better bears 


- a tranſlation. © Natura eſt principium et cauſa motiis ejus, in quo ineſt, primo per ſe, 


< et non per accidens.” Which is very obſcure; nor does it explain, what kind of 
Being this ſame Nature is, beſides that it is otherwiſe very imperfect. The Firſt 
Mover, that is, God, is certainly the only principle of motion in all bodies. 

In this ſenſe I underſtand that obſcure expreſſion of Ovid, Metam. L. 1. © Hanc 
ce litem Deus et melior Natura diremit.” I take melior there for Bona, in a poſitive, 


not comparative ſenſe, a manner of expreſſion to be met with in ſeveral claſſic wri- 


ters: For what can be ſuppoſed by any one, who acknowledges a God, to be better 
than him? © Deus et melior Natura, i. e. God, and the good courſe of Nature eſta- 
bliſhed by him, 


Nature makes the night ſucceed the day. Boyle, 


Nature hath made reſpiration ne- 


_ ceffary to the life of man. Id. We are reſolyed to uſe all the means, which God 


and Nature have put into our power, for our defence. In this ſenſe we ſay, that 
And Art is 


moves upwards. But, if we thereby underſtand an internal principle of motion in the 


Stone falling, or in the Earth attraQting, it is neither philoſophical nor true. 


* F. Power, living force. The neceſſity of a power is the ſame in all mechaniſm, as 
well in Nature, as in the works of Art, becauſe matter is equally inert in all cafes. 20. 


F. Mechaniſm. v. Now—then, contraſted. - 


No 2. * F. Poſſibility. We have an other way of avoiding the trouble of a fair exa- 
mination, by ſaying, © Theſe are the works of Nature, and thus we are ſatisfied : 


Boyle's defini · 
tion of Nature. 


Ariſtotle's defi- 
nition rejected. 


Ovid explain- 
ed. 


But that expreſſion impoſes upon our inattention, and gives us the bare ſound of a 


word, for a powerful caufe. Nature is only the method or courſe of action, and not 


the cauſe that acts; and whatever we aſcribe to Nature, is the immediate action of the 
Author of Nature. 7. F. Then, therefore, v. to clothe. 

Nature, according to Lord Verulam, is ſometimes free, and at her own diſpoſal, 
and then ſhe manifeſts herſelf in a regular order, as we ſee in the Heavens, Plants, 


Animals, &c. Sometimes ſhe is irrEgular-and diſorderly, either through ſome uncom- 


mon accident, or depravation in matter, when the reſiſtance of ſome impediment per- 


verts her from her courſe, as in the production of monſters. At other times ſhe is 


ſubdued and faſhioned by human induſtry, and made to ſerve the ſeveral purpoſes of 


mankind. 


mere negligence. Maths 2. 16. 


remarkable in the bodies of Animals. v. to range in order. 


46 Gubernans.“ Id. 5. 78. 
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mankind. This laſt is what we call Art. Hence the knowledge of Nature may be $ 
vided into the hiſtory of Generations, of Prezter-generations, and of Arts. The firſt 
conſiders Nature as at liberty ; the ſecond, her errors, and the third, her reſtraints. 


a8. God. Nature is ſometimes uſed for the Author of Nature, or of the Univerſe, who 


cauſes omnia Naſci, que nata ſunt. This is the Natura naturans of the ſchool-men. 

As if we had been by Nature and originally conſtituted of a more excellent frame. 
S. Clarke g. 14. 318.——1I ſee now the ſurpriſing art and contrivance of Nature, the 
uſe and beauty of the inequalities of the mountains, which before I looked upon as 
The ſubtilty of Nature's operations. 1b. 4. 50.— 
Nature (to ſpeak in the common way) i. e. the wiſdom of the Deity, is frugal in the 
means, and fertile in the effects. Ib. 6. 85. She was a rare piece of Nature, i. e. 


of the workmanſhip of the author of Nature. Guzman. p. 89. 


In this ſenſe only we can ſay with truth, propriety, and confiſtence ; *© That Nature 
« doth nothing in vain—never fails of her end—doth always that which is beſt or, 
© That there are inſtints of Nature—or, Laws of Nature, whether taken in the phy- 
&« ſical or moral ſenſe.” * F. Animal. In the works of er mechaniſm 1s chiefly 


Nature gives no paſſion, but 
to ſome appointed end. J. Brown on Lord Shafiſ. 3, 2. p. 168,——How abſurdly is it 


1 in fo many mouths, © "That Nature is a Step-dame to Man only of all living crea- 


“ tures,” when the Author of Nature proceeds i in the moſt rational manner with ratio- 
nal creatures. Baxter. 


* F. Attainable, For thoſe who are born great poste it is, that Nature has reſerved 


the privilege of uniting the marvellous and the probable, without confounding the rights 


and limits of either. 12. F. Marvelloxs. v. the Herd, vulgar. 


29. Atheiſtical Nature unintelligent. Now we come to a ſenſe of the word Nature, by 


which ſome mean a univerſal Agent throughout the univerſe, the cauſe of all the mo- 
tions and alterations, which we ſee produced in it. That there is ſuch a Nature, is tlie 
doctrine of all Atheiſts, and of them only: I therefore call it Athei/tical Nature. Some 
ſuppoſe this Nature undeſigning and unintelligent ; but an undeſigning, and conle-, 
quently a neceſſary. Agent, is a contradiction, or nonſenſe. | 

% Naturam ali cenſent vim quandam fine ratione cientem motus in corporibus 
£ neceſſarios.“ A. de N. D. 81. © Natura creatrix rerum.“ Lucret, 1. 623. 
« Namque Deos didici, ſecurum agere ævum, 
Nec fi quid miri faciat Natura, Deos id Triſtes ex alto coeli demittere tecto.“ 
1 That ſyſtem, which terminates in a blind Nature without a Ness [mind], _ V. 

OUS. 

They tell us, that Nature inſtructs the young of Animals to ſuck, as ſoon as they are 
born, the Bee or the Silk-worm to work, the Birds to build their neſts ; 5 but, when we 
come to examine, what they. mean by the word Nature, we find it nothing but a 
word, which only ſeems to ſhift off the conſideration of the queſtion. Matho 6. 82.— 
Our Saviour's birth of a virgin was not at all more miraculous, excepting that God 
has not thought fit to do the ſame continually, than what we vulgarly call, (without any 
meaning in that phraſe,) the courſe of Nature, that is,” the courſe of a mere empty word, 
and abſtract notion, which has no Being or reality of Exiſtence, and conſequently, cannot 
be the efficient cauſe of any thing. S. Clarke 5. J. 111, 112. Mere creatures of the hu- 
man imagination, to which alone ſome men aſcribe all thoſe great effects, which are 
indeed the bountiful gifts of God to mankind. Of this kind are the notions which 
ſome men frame to themſelves, of Nature, Fate, Chance, &c. when they aſcribe the 
being and order, the beauty and uſefulneſs of the world to theſe, as their real cauſes, 
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which are _ empty words, mere abſtract notions, which have no real exiſtence. . Ia. 
I. 3. 47, 48. BEE 5 5 

Lucretius (2. 1oga, &c.) affirms, that no Being has power to wield the heavenly 
bodies, and drive them round, and perform the other effects that are done in the uni- 
verſe. But then how comes it to be done? He will tell you, that Atoms, chance, 
and neceſſity perform all. But the firſt of theſe cauſes, Atoms, is inert; chance is a 


bare ſound; and neceſſity is a cauſe which has nothing to recommend it, but that the 


3 


word conſiſts of four ſyllables. The names of theſe cauſes are now ſomewhat anti- 


quated, and their power is recruited with a new appellation. They are called Nature, 


and the natural powers of matter. If we would add the epithet, inactive, and ſay ho- 
neſtly, the natural powers of inactive matter, we ſhould ſpoil the whole myſtery of all 
kinds of Atheiſm. Baxter on ſoul, Vol. 1. Sect. 2. F. 26. Note (o). 


o. Atheiſtical Nature intelligent. Others aſcribe underſtanding to Nature. Cicer. de N. 


D. 81. © Alii autem Naturam participem rationis cenſent, atque ordinis ; tanquam viã 
5 progredientem, declarantemque, quid cujuſque in causa efficiat, quid ſequatur.”— 


Id. 22. © Artificioſa plane artifex ipſius mundi Natura; conſultrix et provida utilitatum 


* opportunitatum que omnium”—128. © Provida ſolerſque Natura.” 


_ 


(6 


The aſſertors of this ſelf-exiſtent intelligent Nature, which fabricated, and preſides 
in the world, acknowledged no other God. Such were many of the antient Heathens, 
particularly Pliny, the natural hiſtorian; ſuch are alſo many of our modern Pagans, 
who live in chriſtian countries. All thoſe who acknowledge Nature, whether intelli- 
gent, or unintelligent, as preſiding in the world, are very vague and looſe in their ac- 
counts of it. It is therefore no eaſy matter to fix the meaning of the word; but from 
the maxims, that are handed about concerning her, collected together, the following 
ſeems to be the beſt account of their intelligent Nature. SE” 
Nature is a moſt wiſe Being, that acts nothing in vain; never miſſes of her ends, 
but does always what is beſt, and that by the moſt direct and ſhorteſt way; neither 
employing any thing ſuperfluous, nor defective in things neceſſary; teaching and in- 
clining every one of her works to, preſerve itſelf; and, as in the human frame, ſhe 
cures diſeaſes, ſo in the world, for the conſervation of the univerſe, ſhe abhors a va- 


«c 


66 


e cuum, making particular bodies act contrary to their own inclination and intereſts, to 


nn on” 


ing that of our Maker, Ld. Bol. of Exile, at the cloſe, | - 
| C 


The ſetting ſuch a Being at the head of the univerſe, is but a more refined and bet- 
ter kind of Atheiſm; ſuch a Nature being but a partial notion of the Deity, diveſted 
of all his moral Attributes; without Dominion, without Providence, without preſiding 
as a moral Governor, over rational and accountable ſubjects; a mere Anima Mun- 
« di.” Such a Nature, whether intelligent or unintelligent, ſeems to me to be all the 
God acknowledged by all thoſe, who profeſs to believe in a God, but deny his moral 
government of the world ; for, as Sir Iſaac Newton has well obſerved, a God, without 
Dominion and Providence, 1s little better than Nature and Fate. | 

Let us conform ourſelves to the order of Nature, who governs her great kingdom, 
the world, by continual mutations. Let us ſubmit to this order ; let us be perſwaded, 
that whatever does happen, ought to happen, and never be ſo fooliſh, as to expoſtu- 
late with Nature. The beſt reſolution we can take, is to ſuffer what we cannot al- 
ter; to travel, without repining, the road which providence, Who dire&s every thing, 
has marked out for us Refignation to the will of God, is true magnanimity; but 
the ſure mark of a puſillanimous and baſe ſpirit, is to ftruggle againſt, to cenſure the 
order of providence ; and, inſtead of mending our own conduct, to ſet up for correct- 


A ſelf- 


An admoni- 


A ſelf- exiſtent Being, the firſt cauſe of all things, infinitely powerful and infinitely wiſe, 
is the God of natural Theology; and the whole ſyſtem of natural religion reſts upon it, 
and requires no broader foundation. Id. Bi works, vol. 5, p. 316. | 1 
Thus all religious worſhip, divine rewards and puniſhments, a future ſtate, and God's 
moral government of the world, are rejected in the lump. . | 
It may not, however, here, be improper to obſerve, that a ſuppoſing that God go- 
verns the univerſe by a general, without a particular, providence, is downright philo- 
ſophical nonſenſe ; becauſe it is irrefragably demonſtrated, that matter has no powers; 
and, conſequently, that it cannot act according to any laws, ſuppoſed to be imprinted 
on it, or preſcribed to it ; and, of courſe, that all the motions in the univerſe, (except 
thoſe excited by finite ſpirits,) ſuch as thoſe of the heavenly bodies, all kinds of At- 
tractions, ſo called, magnetiſm, electricity, elaſticity, gravitation, &c. are all excited 
by the immediate agency of an infinite immaterial Agent; ſo that there is a particular 
providence, as minute, as it is univerſal. EE SL ent lf 75 
From the premiſſes it appears, that the notion of the word NATURE is very 
ambiguous, and often very obſcure; and from experience it appears, that it has been 
productive of many errors, fallacious reaſonings, and logomachies. Upon theſe ac- 
counts I think, that the uſe of the word ought to be avoided, as much as convenient- 
ly may be, by expreſſing the ſenſe intended by it in plain and eaſy expreſſions, free 
Ben ambiguity and obſcurity, though at the expence of a circumlocution, and that, 
when the uſe of it cannot conveniently be avoided, by the uſe of a ſubſtitute, we 
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ought by ſome epithet or adjunct to fix its preciſe meaning, when in the leaſt requiſite. 1. 
31. The Nature of ſome chriſtians, otherwiſe called, a Plaſiic Prwer—But there, are ſome Soy 
_ chriſtians, who aſſert a univerſal principle of action, to which they give the Name; of 3 
Nature, but with this moſt material difference indeed, that they ſuppoſe it to be a 4. 
Creature, and a kind of a Coadjutor to the Supreme Being, in the mechanical admi- Js 
nitration of the material world, not in the government of his moral ſubjects. I think 6, 

their uſual term for, it is a Plaſtic Power ; and, if I miſremember not, Dr. Henry "lg 
More (a zealous chriſtian and a good man, never ſuſpected of Atheiſm) was an aſſertor 8. 
of this notion, of which Atheiſts have made a handle, as they have alſo of the Carteſian = 
_ Philoſophy, as witneſs Spinoſa, | | f TM 
But the exiſtence of ſuch a ſubordinate, active Nature, hath never been prove. 21. 
The Scripture no where acknowledges ſuch a Being, nor hath philoſophy been able to 3 12. 
. make it out; and the phænomena of Nature ſeem to be better accounted for with- | 3 
32. Nature perſonified by chriſtian poets. . | | 1 
Thus while with fruitleſs hope, and weary pain, = 6. | 
We ſeek great Nature's power, «but ſeek in vain, _ | 17. f 
Safe ſits the Goddeſs in her dark retreat; Tl 8. 
Around her myriads of ideas wait, 1 | -- a 

And endleſs ſhapes, which the myſterious, Queen | | 
Can take or quit, can alter or retain, | l _ 
As from our loſt purſuit ſhe wills to hide | | ; di h 
Her cloſe decrees, and chaſten human pride. | | 
| | | | Prior*s Solomon, c. I. Char 
Wiſſins and Nature held a long conteſt, 85 


If ſne created, or he painted beſt; | | oc 

With pleaſing thought the wond'rous combat grew, 

She ſtill form'd fairer, and he fairer drew. 8 | | 
, a 1 7 


(ioc 
In theſe ſeven brethren they contended laſt; 
With art increas'd, their utmoſt ſkill they try'd, - 
And both well pleas'd, they had themſelves ſurpaſs'd ; 
The Goddeſs triumph'd, and the painter dy d. 


05 | | | Id. pag. mibi. 215. 
I he Cardinal's epitaph on Raphael. 
4 Hie ſitus eſt Raphael, timuit, quo ſoſpite, vinci | 
Rerum magna parens, et, moriente, mori.” 
The clouds diſpell'd, the ſky reſum'd her light, 2 
And Nature ſtood . of her fright. Dry. Fab. p. 196, 


A coloriſt, in painting, who was ſaid to have raiſed even the jealouſy of Nature. Du 
Bos M 5/5 5 ofurtert bas 1196 ie eee e , 

33. Unintelligible Nature. There are ſeveral paſſages, which have dropt from the pens 
of profeſſed Chriſtians, relating to a meaning of Nature, to me incomprehenſible. 
One would imagine that capricious Nature brings forth theſe great Artiſts, only juſt 
when her fancy pleaſes. Du Bos on poetry and painting, vol. 2. c. 13. p. 120. 


The ſeveral ſenſes of the word Nature. 


1. The paſſage of the birth of Animals. | 19. Materials. 

2. The ſeed of Animals. „ a | 

3. Generation. | ar. An object really exiſting. 
4. Creation. C King, ons.” 

5. Natural diſpoſition, | E 23. Apa --..* 

6. Inſtin. | - | 24. The Univerſe. 

7. Affectiou. I 25: The material univerſe. 

8. Wants. I 26. The animal part of the Univerſe. -- 
9. Evacuations. | I 27. The courſe of Nature, or eſtabliſhed 
10. —— Endowments  , | © order of the Univerſe. 05 

11. Right. | I 28. God. 4 2 

12. ———— Philoſophy. . 29. Atheiſtical Nature unintelligent. 

13. Reaſon. 30. — intent. 

14. The ſtate in which we are born. 31. The nature of ſome chriſtians, other- 
15. Eſſence, eſſential properties. - wiſe called a plaſtic power, | 
16. A perfect model. 32. Nature perſonified. _ 

17. Syſtem, frame. I I Þ 33+ Unintelligible Nature. 

18. Subſtance.  :; mf „ 


ASSISE, aſſiſes, aſſixe, aſſizes, from the French Aſeoir, to appoint, & whence the Etymology. 
participle Aſſis, in the Grand Cuſtumary of Normandy, c. 68. ſignifies appointed, limit- 
ed, determined. ** Au jour qui eſt aſſis a faire la battaile, ſe doibuent les champions 
c offrir a la juſtice.” i. e. At the day which is appointed for the combat, the champi- 


ons ought to offer themſelves to juſtice. __ IC: | OS 
Chap. 1. Hence A ſiſe ſeems primarily to ſignify a court of judicature extraordinary and Aſſiſe ſignifies 
occaſional, appointed by a particular and efpecial commiſſion. .. 12520 
Thus, 15. c. 24. an Aſſiſe is defined to be © an aſſembly of Knights and other ſub- nary court of 
C ſtantial men, with the Bailiff or Juſtice at their head, in a certain place, and at a judicature. 


* 


ve certain time appointed.“ 


an extraordi- 


C 2 Sect. 


realm, 
fairs. 


( (20:2) 
Sect. 2. Af, e was alſo a Court or Aſſembly, compoſed of ſeveral great 8 of the 


Id occaſionally in the King's palace, for the final deciſion of important af- 


Sect. 3. Aſſiſe, or A ſes, was allo, uſed to ſignify certain extraordinary fittings of ſuperior 


judges in the inferior courts depending upon their juriſdiction, to inquire, whether the 
ſubordinate judges and officers did their duty, to receive Rs preferred againſt 


them, and take cognifance of appeals from: them. 


The two cir- Sect. 4. But Aſſiſes with us now ſignifies an extraordinary count of judicature, held by 


cuits of gene- 


ral Aſſiſes, 


F. 2. 


The five com- 
miſſions of the of Gool-delinery [See Gaol]. 


Judges of ge- 


ner al Aſſiſes. 


L 3: 
The ſix pre- 
ſent circuits. 


eſpecial appointment of the crown. Thus Aſiſes are held twice a year, during the va- 
cation of the courts of juſtice in Meſiminſter- Ball; namely, after the end of Hilary and 
Trinity term. The twelve judges, two by two, ride the ſix ſeveral circuits, into which 


England is divided; and, at the principal town of every county, ſit to hear and deter- 


mine all cauſes of leſſer moment, both civil and criminal. Wales alſo is divided into two 


circuits, North and South, attended each by two ſerjeants at law. 
Theſe are called Fuficer or Fudges of Aſſiſe, who have five ſeveral comnmilfions by 


which they act. 1. A commiſſion of Oyer 


and terminer [See Oyer]. 2. A commiſſion 
3. A commiſſion to take 4ſifes, or to difpenſe right upon 
writs called A/, files [of which ſee below] brought before them by ſuch as ſue for their 
Property. 4. A commiſſion directed only to the Judges and Clerk of Af fe to take Niſi 


Prius. 5, A commiſſion of the peace in every county. 
I ſhall here ſet down the ſix ſeveral circuits, into which England is divided at preſent, ; 


and the fix circuits as hey were at firſt ſettſed ſomewhat * that they may 
be ä | 
City of Glouceſter. 
Home circuit, Monmouth at Monmouth. 
427 Hereford Hereford. 
Surry. at Kingſton n Thames. | Worceſter Worceſter. 
Suſſex _ _ Eaſt Grinſtead. City of Worceſter. OR 
Kent _ Maidſtone. | Stafford Stafford, 
Hertford . Hertford, - | Salop, Shropſhire Shrewſbury. 
Eſſex | Chelmsford. ö | p 
| Mid-land circuit. 
p Circuit, 8 
Northampton Northampton. 
Bucks A r Rutland Okeham. 
Bedford Bedford. Lincoln Lincoln. 
Huntingdon Huntingdon. | City of Lincoln, 
Cambridge Cambridge. | Nottingham Nottingham. | 
Norfolk Thetford. Town of Nottingham. 
Suffolk St, Edmunds my Derby Derby. 
Lieiceſter Leiceſter. 
Oxford circuit. Borough of Leiceſter. 
PARSE, City of Coventry. 
_ Berks Abingdon. Warwick Warwick. 
Oxon | Oxon. 
. Gtouceſter Glouceſter. 


0 


Weſtern | 


88928 


Se 


7 | City of Exeter. | 
Weſtern circuit. Devon at Exeter. 
Southampton at Wincheſter. Northern circuit; 
Wilts New-Sarum, 3 | EE 
Dorſet... |... Dorcheſter. Yorkſhire _ York. 
Somerſet || Chard I | City of York. | 
Cornwall Launceſton. Lancaſter Lancaſter. 


France had been divided into twelve ſuch circuits A. D. 853. by Charles the Bald; 
in imitation of which Hen. 2. A. D. 1176. by the advice of his great council at Not- 
tingbam, divided his kingdom into fix circuits, allotting to each circuit three judges. 
Theſe circuits I have here ſubſcribed- according to the old orthography, in order to 


thew the change. 

Norfolc. Herefordeſire. 
Suffolc. Glouceſterſire. 
Cantebrigeſire. Wireceſterſire. 

HFunteduneſire. Salopesſire. 
Bedefordeſire. 35 — 

Bnukinhamſire. Wilteſire. 

Eſtſexe. Dorſete. 
Hertefordeſire. Sumerſete. 

— — Devonia. 
Lincolneſire. Cornubia. 
Notingamſire. — — 
Derebiſire. Everwikeſire, i. e. 
Staffordeſire. Vorkſhire. 
Warwikeſire. Richemondeſire (part 
Northamtſire. of Yorkſhire.) 
Leiceſtreſire. Lancaſtre. 

— w Coplande. 

Kent Surrie Weſtmerlande. 
Suthanteſire. Northumberlande. 
Suthſexa Cumberlande... 
Berkeſire: | 
Oxenefordeſire. 


Sect, 5. Special Aſſiſes. Theſe att eile Cintrat Aſſes, for there are ſometimes ſpecial, 


when an eſpecial commiſſion is granted to certain (as in antient times they often 
were. Bratton. c. 11. fine.) for the taking of an Aſſiſe upon one diſſeiſin or two. And 
in this ſenſe Glanvil uſes it, L. 9. c. 12. Si contra dominum ſuum, et non infra 4/- 
 fiſam, tune diſtringuitur ipſe occupator, &c.” And L. 13. c. 32. © Cum quis itaque 
„ infra Aſſiſam Domini Regis, i. e. infra tempus a Domino Rege de conſilio procerum 
& ad hoc conſtitutum.“ | : on 

The ordinary and ſtated courts of judicature in Weftminſter-ball, which are regular- 
ly eſtabliſhed by the ſtatute or common law, are never called A iſes. 


Sect. 


| ( -22,-) 
:SeCt. 6. Juſtyce he was ful often in a A//e, 
By patent, and by playne commyſlioun. : Chaucer, prologue 9. 
The law was never executed by any juſtices of Aj/z, but the people were left to 
their own laws. Sir J. Davies of Ireland. EE. „ © 
At each Aſſiſe and term we try 


A thouſand raſcals of as deep a dye. = jou | Dry. Juven. 


AFk for the 2. The day of judgment. The great general A/iſe at the laſt day. Boyle, vol. 5. . 


day of judg- P. 69- T | 


«ment, 


The judging God ſhall cloſe the book of fate, 
And there the laſt Aſiſes keep 1 
For thoſe who wake, and thoſe who ſleep. Dry. 


In conſcience . 


9 


1 Already is begun the grand Aſſiſe. Se oung's Night. 9. 242. 


Abe, awrit. Chap. 2. Aſſiſe is taken for a writ directed to the ſheriff, for recovery of the poſſeſſion 
of things immoveable, where anyone, or his anceſtors have been diſſeiſed; and this, 
as well of things corporeal, as right incorporeal, being of the following four ſorts. 

. Sect. 2. Aſſiſa nove dl ſſeiſinæ, is where a Tenant in Fee-ſimple, Fee-tail, or for term 

Aſſiſe of novel of life is lately diſſeiſed of his lands or tenements, or elſe of a Rent- ſervice, Rent- 


diſſeiſin. ſeck, or Rent- charge, of common paſture, of an office, of a toll, tonnage, paſſage, 
| pawnage; of which ſee Glanvil 10. 2. Bracton 4. 1. Britton c. 70, &c, 

Bill of freſh To the foregoing may be added the Bill of freſh force, which is directed to the Of- 

force. ficers and magiſtrates of Cities, or Towns corporate, being a kind of Aſſiſe, for reco- 


very of poſſeſſion in ſuch 3 within forty days after the force, as the ordinary Af 
ſiſe is in the county. See Fitz-Herbert's Nat. Brev. fol, 9. This the Civilians call Ju- 

dicium poſſeſſorium recuperand.. | 3 | 

g. 2. Aſſiſa mortis anteceſſoris lieth, where my Father, Mother, Brother, Siſter, Uncle, 
Aſſiſe de mort Aunt, &c. died ſeiſed of lands, &c. in Fee-ſimple, and, after their death, a ſtranger 


d' anceſtor. abateth; and it is as good againſt any other poſſeſſor, as the Abator. See Bracton 4. 
$. 3. 3. Brit. c. 70. and others, This the Civilians call, Fudicium poſſeſſionum adipiſcendi. 
Aſſiſe of dar- Aſſiſa ultime præ ſentationis lies, where I and my anceſtor have preſented a clerk to a 
rein preſent- church; and after the church being void by his death, or otherwiſe, a ſtranger pre- 
ment. ſents his clerk to the ſame church in diſturbance of me. How this writ is to be uſed, 
ſee Bradt. 4. 2. Regiſt. original, fol. 30. Fitz-HerberPs Nat. Brev. fol. 195. 
$. 4. fe de utrum lieth for a Parſon againſt a Lay-man, or a Lay-man againſt a Parſon, 
for land or tenement doubtful, whether it be Lay-fee or Free-alms. See Brad. L. 4. 


tract. 5. cap. 1. Brit. c. 95. 
8. 5. Firſt, becauſe they ſettle the poſſeſſion, and fo an outward. right in him, that ob- 
Why theſe taineth by them. Secondly, they were originally executed at a certain time, and place 


writs are cal- appointed. For, by the Norman law, the time and place muſt be known forty days 


led Aſſiſe. before the juſtice ſat upon them. And, by our law likewiſe are appointed fifteen days 
of preparation, except they be tried in thoſe ſtanding courts at Weſtminſter. See Fitz- 
Her. Nat. Brev. fol. 177. Laſtly, they may be called A4/i/es, becauſe they are tried 
moſt commonly by ſpecial courts, ſet and appointed for that purpoſe. _ : 

Other leſs Set. 3. 1. Afiſa nocumenti, an Aſiiſe or writ of Nuiſance. 


Wire Aſſes, continuance of a cauſe, where certain records alledged cannot in time be procured by 
= the party that would uſe them. : | 
3 3: A 


acipal writs '2. Aſſiſa continuanda, a writ directed to the juſtices aſſigned to take an Aſfiſe, for the 


cc 


n 
3. Afiſe proreganda, a writ for the ſtay of proceedings, by reaſon of the King's bu-. | 
ſineſs, wherein the party is employed, 6” ; —— | | 
Chap. 3. Agiſe'is alſo taken for a Fury; for it is ſet down in the beginning of a record Mt, a jury. 
of Afiſe of novel diſſeiſm, .** Aſſiſa venit recognitura” i. e. Juratores veniunt recog- 
<.:niturs.” And they are called an Afj/e, | becauſe they are fummoned by virtue of a writ 
ſo called. And yet the jury, ſummoned upon a writ of Right, is likewiſe called the 
Aſiſe, though it be not an Aſiſe properlr. * 4 ale 
Sed. 2. Aſſiſe, in this ſignification, is divided into the great and petit, the grand and The great and 
petty jury. Glanvil L. 2. c. 6, 7, &c. and Brit. c. 12. The Grand Aſſiſe is that more Petit Aſſiſe, or 
ſolemn. jury, which in a writ of Right, which is, of all, the ſolemneſt and the greateſt, u,: 
as it concerns property, conſiſts of twelve knights, not impanneled after the common 
manner by the ſheriff, but by four knights alſo, ſworn for that purpoſe. See Glanvil 2. 
7.Ahe petit Aſſes, or ordinary jury, conſiſts of twelve good and lawful men, im- 
panneled by the ſheriff. This jury takes no cogniſance of property, but of poſſeſſion... | 
: Glanyil'2. 6, &c. Brit. cn, 5 GE 472 4 | p | | . 
Sect. 3. Skene alſo declares: thus for Scotland. © In this realme ane 4/fiſe is called ane The like ia 
4 certain number of men lauchfully ſummoned, received, ſworn, and admitted, to Scotland... 
“ judge and diſcern in ſindry civil cauſes, and in all and ſindry criminal cauſes. They 
cc are alſo called Furatores, becauſe they are ſworn.” Their oath, in Scotland, is the. 
following remarkable one, according to Skene. - 


c We ſhall leil, ſuith fay, 

„ And na ſuith conceal, for na thing we may, 
66 So far as we are charg'd upon this Aſſiſe, 

% By God himſelf, and be our part in Paradiſe, _ 
% And as we will anſwer to God, upon a 
The dreadful day of Dome.“ | 


Of theſe A/i/es, or juries, in Scotland alſo, there were two kinds, the little and the 
great; of which ſee Skene in Aſſi/a.. | | 
A jury is ſometimes called A/fi/a bona patria; and ſometimes abſolutely Bona patria, Where a jury + 
when twelve men, or more, are choſen out of the country to. paſs upon an A/c | 


3 mo . was ſometimes. 3 
This is a term ſometimes uſed in the practick or law of Scotland: called Bone 


When the party, witneſſes, and great Afiſe, or jury of forty-five men, are cited, Patria. 
the day of compearance being come, fifteen of the great Aſſiſe are choſen, to be the 4/- - 
/i/e upon the pannel, or the priſoner at the bar. The Aſiiſe fits with the judges, to hear 
the libel read. Preſent State of Scotland. | 7, 

Aſiſe is alſo taken for the iſſue or verdi of the jury, upon the writ of Afji/e. For 
example, 'Afifes of new diſſeifſin, &c. fhall-not be taken, but in their ſhires, and 
after this manner, &c.” Magn. Chart. c. 12. And ſo it ſeemeth to ſignify Meſtmin: 
| cap. 2.5. an. 13 Ed. 1. in theſe words: © Let the diſſeiſſours alledge no falſe excep- 

& tions, whereby-. the taking of the Aſſiſes may be deferred.” And an. 24 Ed. 1. Star. 

2. © If it be found by 4fiſe. The Aſiiſe is arrained. To averre by the Ai. The 

. Aſſiſe, by their default, ſhall pals: againſt them.” Glanv. alſo uſeth it in this ſenſe, _ 
L. 2. c. 7. and Bra#. c. 31. Num: 2. And Feta defineth it thus: Aſſiſa in jure poſ- - 
<« ſeſſorio eft quædam recognitio 12 hominum, per quam juſtitiarii certiorantur de ar- 
ticulis in brevi contentis. ? i 4 L 2 
Aſſiſe is either, * in modum aſſiſæ, vel juratæ; in manner of an Aſſiſe; when only Oe in man 


5 5 7. 3 A ner o 8 
ihe diſſeiſin is in queſtion ; but it is put to the. trial in manner of a jury, when any ex- ſiſe, er 05 


ception jury. ; 


Affile, à ver- 
dict- 
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. ception is objected, to diſable the intereſt of the diſſeiſin, and is put to be tried by the 


twelve, before the Aſſiſe can paſs. A 


Aſſiſe, in this ſenſe, is taken four different ways, Fitz-Herb. Nat. Brev. fol. 105. The 


_ firſt is Aſſiſe at large, which is taken as well upon other points, as upon the diſſeiſin. 


— The ſecond manner is of “ Aſſiſa in modum aſſiſæ, Aſſiſe in manner 'of Aſſiſe; 
which is when the tenant, as it were, ſetting foot to foot with the defendant, plead- 
eth directly to the writ, No Wrong, no Diſſeiſin.— The third manner is © Aſſiſa extra 
« affiſam,”” Aſſiſe out of the point of Aſſiſe, . vel in modum jurate,”” viz. when the 
tenant alledgeth ſome by-exception, that muſt be tried by a jury, before the principal 
cauſe can proceed. —The fourth and laſt manner is Aſſiſe of right of damages, and that 
is, when the tenant confeſleth an ouſier, and deferring it to a demurrer in law, whe- 
ther. it were rightly done or not, is adjudged to have done wrong; for then ſhall the 
defendant have a writ to recover damages, which is called 4//ife to recover damages. 


Abe, an or- Chap. 4. Aſie allo ſignifies a Law or Statute, an Ordinance or Edict, appointed by 


nance or 
ſtatute. 


Aſſiſe of Cla- 
rendon. 


The 4/5{ of 


Bread and Ale. 


Aſſiſe of the 
Foreſt. | 


Aſſiſe of the 
King. 

So the Scotch 
law. 


thoſe who have competent authority; or, as Spelman (in Gloſſary) hath it,“ Quod aſ- 
ſidentibus regni primoribus eſſent condita, quaſi en afſemble de gent aſſis, quod Cicero 
& conſeſſum vocat, ut conſeſſus ſenatorum.” Spelman alſo ſaith, that our anceſtors, the 
Anglo- Normans, to the time of Hen. 3. called their ſtatutes, Aſſiſes. Glanvil L. g. c. 
10. “ Quanta eſſe debeat [ mulcta] per nullam a/fſam generalem determinatum eſt.“ 
Where by general Aſſiſe may be underſtood, either a law, or the parliament—Bra#on 
L. 3. tract. 2. c. 3. num. 6. Eft enim gravis præſumptio contra regem et coronam, 
et dignitatem ſuam, ut fi Aſiſæ ſtatutæ et juratæ in regno ſuo ad communem regni ſui 
utilitatem non fuerint obſervatæ. Hence the ſtatutes of Hen. 2. are by Hovenden in- 
ſcribed, © Aſſiſæ Henrici regis, factæ apud Clarendum, et renovate apud Northamp- 
ton.” And in the text of the ſaid laws, A ſiſa hæc attenebit, a tempore quo af/iſa 
facta fuit apud Clarendum.“ | | | 
The Aſſiſe of Clarendon, as it is called, was a Law, whereby thoſe, who were accu- 
ſed of any heinous crime, and were not able to purge themſelves by Fire and Water, 
[I ſuppole the ordeal trial] were obliged to abjure the realm, but had the liberty of 
forty days to ſtay, and try what ſuccour they could get from 'their friends, towards 
their ſuſtenance in their exile. Stanford's pleas of the crown, fol. 118. Bradt. L. 3. 
tract. 2. c. 16. num. 2. Roger Hovenden annal. part 2. fol. 313. 
The ſtatute of Bread and Ale, made 51 Hen. 3. is termed © Aſſiſa panis et cerviſiæ.“ 
Regiſt. origin. fol. 279. 8 e 1 6d 
« Aſſiſa de Foreſta” is a ſtatute touching orders to be obſerved in the King's Fo- 
Teſts. Manweoed's Foreſt laws, part 1. pag. 35. Crompton in the court of Fuſtices of the 
Foreſt, fol. 146. | | . | | 
The Aſſiſe of the King, 18 Ed. 1. the Law for view of Frank-pledge, ſo called. 
ect. 2. As to the acceptation of the word Aſſiſe, in this ſenſe, in the Scots Law, Skene 
thus: Aſi/a” is taken for the conſtitution; ordinance, or law. Lib. 1, c. fi non 23. 
mention is made of an Eſſonzie, or excuſe, conform to the law or Aſſiſe of the land. 
King David maid an Aſiſe or conſtitution, of him quha [who] was accuſed in judge- 
ment, and clenſed [acquitted] for the death of his wife —** Af/iſa regis David.” c. ſi 

- guts velit, 33.— Afſiſam infringere,” to tranſgreſs the law. ; 

Sect. 3. That memorable ordinance concerning the ſucceſſion to inheritances by the 
firſt-born in Britany, eſtabliſhed A. D. 1185. was termed Aſſiſia comitis Gaufridi. 
And in the ſame age the Emperor Frederic thus ordains in the Sicilian conſtitutions, Lib. 
1. titulo 41. Quz igitur ad ipſorum cognitionem pertineant, prædeceſſorum noſtro- 

rum aſſiſiis comprehenſa, apertius definimus,” Alſo L. 3. Tit. 36. © Yotumus 5 

| ra 


( 25 ) ; 
ce fra ſcriptas Aſiſias noſtras inviolabiliter obſervari, &. So the ordinance of John 
1 Duke of Britany and his nobles A. D. 1239. againſt the Jews, is often therein called 
1 Aſiſia. Hiſt. de Bretagn. L. 4. c. 23.— And in the ſame treatiſe, cap. 30. Hanc aſ- 
1 6 ſiſiam ego Gaufridus comes Britanniæ, et Conſtantia uxor mea, et omnes Barones 
. e Britanniz juravimus tenere.* M D. 1302. | 
4 Sect. 4. Godfrey of Bouillon, to reduce the confuſed military government of. Jeruſalem to The A: 


of 
ſome regularity, . called a kind of aſſembly. of the ſtates of the kingdom, where he en- Jeruſalem, or 
acted new laws, the collection of which was called the A//iſe of Feruſalem ; which col- Writings of 
lection was lodged in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, and generally called the the H. Sepul- 
Writings of the-Holy Sepulcbre. Viertot's Hiftory of Malta.“ Peireſtius quoque obtis hre. 
& nuit, ex Vaticana deſcriptas, aliquot A iſias (ſic enim appellant comitia chriſtianorum 
<« principum in Paleſtind recuperata) perſuaſus dudum, ahquod demum in illis regioni- 
< bus eorum exemplum repertum iri.” Gaſſend. in vita Peireſkit pag. mihi. 299. 
Chap. 5. In London and Dublin, the Lord Mayor publiſhes an order weekly, which is Aſſiſe of Bread 
binding in-law, for the weight or quantity of Bread, to be ſold at a certain price, which by the Lord 
is called the Aſſiſe of Bread, i. e. the ordinance.of Bread. 5 Mayor week. 
Hence the ordained quantity of Bread is called the 4%ſe of Bread. Thus. we ſay, ly. 4 
when Wheat bears ſuch a price,. then Bread muſt be of ſuch an Aſſiſe. 
Hence probably comes, the uſe of the word Size, for dimenſions 
Chap. 6. That fixed and ſtated rent, which in manors is paid to the Lord out of farms; over Aſſiſe- rent. 
and above all caſual advantages and perquiſites thence accruing,. is called 4//iſe Rent. 
 Aſſiſes of Clarendon in Hovenden. annal. of Hen. 2. Balivi Domini Regis reſpondeant 
s ad ſcaccarium, tam de aſſiſa reditu, quam de omnibus perquiſitionibus ſuis.”? 
dect. 2. In Scotland alſo, according: to Skene, the King's rents of Aſiſe is interpreit to go alſo in- 
comprehend the King's Lands and Cuſtoms. 9 December 1466. and 11 March 1500. Scotland. 
In the action betwixt James Ogilbie, contrair Patrick Gray, certaine oxen was poynded 
for ſindrie unlawes, . and. for the rent-affſe aucht to the King's Hienes for the blanch 
fermes of the lands of Arly. And ſiklike, the third of the King's rent of the Aſſiſe, 
D. e. of the lands and cuſtoms] ſald perteine tu the Queene, as hes Dowrie, ames- 
3. 9 Oftober p. 1. C. 2. ; 
Ihe reaſon of this ſenſe I take to be, becauſe ſuch lands and cuſtoms were appro- 
priated to. the King, by the Aſiſe or Law: of the land. _ 
Chap. 7. © Aſſiſa cadere, to be non-ſuited,' “ causa cadere.” ' | | Phraſes and 
6 Aſſiſa cadit in juratam,” is when the thing in controverſy is ſo doubtful,” that it miſcellaneous 
muſt be tried by a Jury. 


| : ſenſes of the 
Aſſiſa is ſometimes taken for a Tax or Tribute. Black book of the Exrbeguer - chap. de word A/fiſe. 


Danegeldo. Ex. conſtitutis duobus ſolidis, vel uno per ſingulas hidas, ſumma una quæ be, a tax... 
„ communis A/j/a nuncupatur, excreſcit.“ So, = MY = 
Aſſiſe of Herrings, © Aſſifa halecum, according to Skene, was a tribute paid out of 
the Herring - fiſnery in Scotland. 1 ” | 


70715 for order. Chaucer. | | | — order. 
ſiſed, ſure, firm. Chaucer. | | | | 


6 farmed out at a certain rent. 


ſ/atus, in the Scotch law, ſignifies ſtatute and ordained, Stat. 2. Rob. Bruce e. 
ifor, a Jury-man. Scotch. ; 


her, of weights and meaſures, an officer appointed to take care of them, the« 
clerk of the market. : 2 
9 E L N 
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| Prepa for the Preſs, by? OHN Maxwzrr, | 
MA. the following V ork, Viz. 1 


T5 ENGLISH LANGUA GE, from its 
Original, and through its ſeveral Dialects, explained, 
illuſtrated, and exemplified ; containing the follow- 
ing Heads, I. The Orthography adjuſted, IL The Pro- 
nunciation. III. The Etymologies. IV. The Significati- 


ons of all Words, with the beſt Authorities. V. The Phraſe- 


ology, with the like Authorities, VI. The greateſt Nicety 
in every Language generally conſiſting in the Particles, it is 
propoſed to be very particular therein. VII. All the Pro- 
verbs, proverbial Words and Phraſes, with the Explanatioff 
of ſuch obſcure ones as occur, and the Original - as many 
as the Author hath been able to trace. VIII. Good Defi- 
nitions. IX. The Author farther propoſeth to explain ſuch 
Paſſages in our principal Poets, Chaucer, Gower, and their 
Contemporaries; Gavin Douglas Biſhop of Dunleld, 
Spenſer, Shakeſpear, Ben. Johnſon, Waller, Butler, Mil- 
ton, &c. as ſeem to want Illuſtration. 
As near as can at preſent be computed, the Work will 


amount to about Four Volumes in Folio; and is to be 
printed by Subſcription, for which Propoſals will be pub- 


— as pon as the Work i is ready for the Preſs. 


